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NEWS AND NOTES. 

The mathematics teachers of Kansas City are cooperating 
with the Board of Education in determining the qualifications 
which should be required of mathematics teachers. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Luby, of the Kansas City Junior College, will discuss 
this action in an early issue of the Teacher. 

Through the activities of the Mathematics Club of St. Louis 
and vicinity there has been a remarkable increase of interest 
and professional spirit in the problems of mathematical edu- 
cation. Alfred Davis, who is president of the Club, and 
Vincent W. Brown, manager International Accountants So- 
ciety, have frequently used the daily press of that city as a 
means of bringing to the public a better understanding and 
appreciation of the value of mathematics in modern education. 

We illustrate the type of discussion which has appeared from 
time to time in the daily papers by quoting from one of Mr. 
Mr. Davis's articles which appeared in the St. Louis Daily 
'Globe Democrat, Sunday, January 9, 1921: 

Most of the courses available to high school students of St. 
Louis are elective. That is, the student is responsible for seta * ■ 
ing the subjects he is to study. Of course, the teacher and tl. i 
parent may advise, but unless certain courses are chosen, or 
certain colleges to which admission is desired require them, 
some important studies may be entirely omitted from the pro- 
gram. Some pupils will dodge studies which they need be- 
cause they wish an easy time and their aim is to get a diploma 
at t£e least cost. Others will miss important studies because 
they lack the knowledge and the experience necessary to make 
a wise choice. It is quite a common experience to have pupils 
return to take high school studies which they have omitted 
because they have found the way to success blocked from this 
lack. This is especially true of mathematics. Pupils may 
and do graduate from the high schools of the city without tak- 
ing mathematics and later realize the great mistake they made. 

It is highly desirable that the pupil should have all possible 
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information about a subject if he is to decide whether he shall 
study it or not. Unfortunately one cannot learn much about 
mathematics by hearing someone talk about it. To appreciate 
it and to know its value one must study it under expert teach- 
ing. It is for this reason that seemingly arbitrary statements 
must be made about the subject, and we must bring to the aid 
of the student the statements of those who have studied the 
subject so that he may know the value of mathematics. The 
only other procedure would be to require some mathematics 
of all high school students. 

Mathematics teaches clear and effective thinking. All real 
thinking is problem solving. The process as outlined by Prof. 
E. L. Thorndike, the great psychologist, is as follows : 

" 1. We must have a clear statement of the problem. 

" 2. We must select enough of representative individual facts. 

" 3. These facts must be arranged in such a way as to make 
the conclusion obvious or necessary. 

" 4. We must verify the conclusion thus reached bj what we 
already know. 

" 5. We must apply the conclusion to new situations." 

Mathematics gives training in this process. This is the sort 
of thinking the successful person does many times in a single 
day. The experience of centuries has shown that the power of 
logical thinking is best acquired in youth, from mathematics 
skillfully taught. 

The Mathematics Section of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Association meets in Spokane March 30-April 2, 1921. W. C. 
Eells of Whitman College is Chairman, and Arthur R. Jerbert 
of Seattle is Secretary. Professor C. A. Isaacs of the State 
College at Pullman, Miss Kate Bell of the Lewis and Clark 
High School in Spokane, Eussel'L. C. Butsch of Sprague, and 
Mr. Edwin Twitmyer, State High School Inspector, will*dis- 
cuss the National Committee Report on College Entrance 
Requirements in Mathematics. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics will be 
discussed by Miss Erma Wylder of the Almira High School, 
Professor William R. Davis of Whitman College, and by 
Miss Gertrude Kaye of North Central High School Spokane. 
(By W. E. Eells.) 



158 THE MATHEMATICS TEACHEE. 

The mathematics teachers of Chicago had a rare treat 
recently when Prof. Louis Karpinski, of Michigan University, 
spent two days in the city. 

During this time Dr. Karpinski visited several colleges and 
at two o'clock on Friday gave a lecture to about five hundred 
of the students and faculty of Crane Junior College. The 
application of mathematics to real life was the main theme 
of this talk. 

At six o'clock, February eighteenth, the Chicago Mathe- 
matics Club entertained at dinner in honor of the distinguished 
guest. About one hundred twenty teachers of mathematics 
were present. 

Following the dinner, Dr. Karpinski gave an illustrated 
lecture on the History and Development of Algebra, showing 
slides representing pages from algebras of all time from the 
Rhind Papyrus of 1600 B. C. to the first American mathe- 
matics text printed in Mexico in the 16th century, 

The lecture was most enjoyable and new ideas regarding the 
helpfulness of mathematical history in the teaching of algebra 
were gained by all who heard it. 

It is hoped that other events of the same sort will take place 
during the year. (Zoe Ferguson, Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago.) 



